The Coming Day. 


MAY, 1808. 


THE MUSIC IN ALL THE CREEDS. 


SPOKEN aT AN ‘Our FatTHeErR’s CHURCH’ 
MEETING. 


THERE is a homely proverb which affirms that 
‘there are good and bad of all sorts.’ It is true: 
and it is equally true that there are good and bad 
in each one of all sorts. Every one of us has 
a good and a bad side: and it is true of all systems, 
all institutions, all policies, and all creeds ;— 
especially in all creeds. 

It is not easy to believe it. During the fifty 
years of my pilgrimage among them, I have made 
the acquaintance of all the creeds of Christendom. 
From Dan to Beersheba, I know them all,—and 
their makers—from the Popes to Calvin, from 
Calvin to the Westminster divines, from the West- 
minster divines to the Wesleys, from the Wesleys 
to Mr. Spurgeon, with bishops and inquisitors, 
crucifiers and councils, synods and star-chambers, 
all the way :—a ragged regiment ! 

And yet it is true that there is music in them 
all. How good for all of us it would be if we 
could find that music! Surely we have had 
nearly enough of contention about our disagree- 
ments :—it must be time to find out what we have 
in common, and wherein we agree. Best of all it 
would be if we could find that what we have in 
common is the music. 

Music, then, inallthecreeds. Better still; the 
music is always the deep and abiding thing, though 
it be only a few tremulous and hesitating notes, 
amid a whirlwind of stormy cries. 

The discords are always manifestly the pro- 

ducts of poor human nature, in its terror, passion, 
self-assertion, and general affinity with the brute ; 
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while the music is always the heavenly ‘ still small 
voice’ that will breathe through the ugliest of 
creeds. Yes, inthe very worst creed, you may find 
something of which you can say; ‘ That is good: 
that is beautiful: that belongs to humanity: that 
is music :’ and that is always the deepest thing. 
The discords are the ripples on the surface. They 
relate to the quarter from which the wind blows: 
and it was a sleety North-East when they were 
born. The discord is—always the sign of the 
survival of the animal—the bellow of the beast 
instead of the music of the man: and that discord 
culminates in the desire to persecute in this world 
and to damn for the world to come. 

First I turn to the great mother of us all— 
the Roman Catholic Church. For specimens of its 
creed I went as near to the fountain-head as I 
could: I went to the monastery of St. Bernard, 
near Leicester, and, from the brethren there, pur- 
chased two books with the most promising titles 
imaginable ;—‘ A sure way to find out the True 
Religion; By Lawful Authority’: the very 
thing I wanted! and ‘A Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine ; approved by the Cardinal, Archbishop 


and Bishops of England and Wales, and directed - 


to be used in all their dioceses.’ The very thing 
again. 
The ‘sure way to find out the True Religion’ 


appears in the form of a dialogue between a son’ 


and his father. It begins by trying to shew that 
there i is and can only be one true religion. ‘ There 
is,’ says the father, ‘a great deal of contradiction 
between the doctrines of any two religions; which 
shews clearly that Christ could not form them 
both.’ It is then assumed that God, in Christ, has 
given once for all the true religion, and that all we 
have to do is to find that religion out, and 
absolutely give in to it. He says;—‘ We see, 
therefore, from the word of God, that God has 
commanded all to obey and hear His church ; and 
that He pronounces a curse upon the man or 
even angel, that shall dare to teach a different 
religion. Now the religions formed by men are 
different from the religion established by almighty 
God, therefore they are accursed in the sight of 
God, and consequently cannot be good.’ He goes 
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on to emphasise the statement that the ‘true 
faith’ is essential to salvation; and ‘if any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that you 
have received, let him be accursed.’ ‘ But does 
not the Bible say,’ asks the son, ‘that a remnant 
of all religions shall be saved?’ ‘No such thing,’ 
replies the father. ‘But,’ persists the son, ‘is it 
not a very cruel and uncharitable doctrine, to say 
that none can be saved out of this one church, or 
who do not believe as this church does?’ ‘Quite 
the contrary,’ is the reply, ‘for, as I have before 
proved, that God revealed but one religion, and 
commanded all to hear and obey the same, under 
pain of damnation.’ Ri 

- It is the old, old story. ‘Come into our ark, 
or be swept away! Believe what we tell you, or 
be damned!’ ‘And it takes good care to tell you 
what it is to be damned ;— 

Oh! remember that ‘the unbelieving shall have their 
portion in the pool burning with fire and brimstone, which is 
the second death’ (Rey. xxi.) Ah! this it is that makes the 
true religion of so great importance, in order that we may 
escape that miserable eternity, into which the unbelieving are 
to be cast for ever: to suffer all those dreadful torments which 
are described in the word of God, and this for no term of 
years, but for as many hundred thousand millions of ages as 
there are drops of water in the ocean, or atoms in the air; in 
a word, for never-ending eternity. 

Very little music there! But, on another page, 
there is just one strain, as though sense and soul 
would persist in asserting themselves. 

You can easily find out the true religion of Jesus Christ 
by following the rules which have been laid down in this 
small treatise. But then you must bring along with you the 
following dispositions:—A spirit of piety, begging of the 
Lord to put you right if you are wrong; a spirit of innocence 
and purity, and a spirit of humility and candour. With these 
dispositions, examine the subject well. 

That is charming. Why not stop there? 
Why go on to all that barbaric nonsense about the 
‘pool burning with fire and brimstone,’ and the 
never-ending agony? —as unjust and stupidly 
demoniacal as anything could be, and far removed 
from our ideal of the all-just and pitiful Father. 

I turn to the other book—‘ A Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine for the Young.’ But what do 
you think of this for the young? Questioning as 
to ‘mortal sin,’ which is defined as mortal ‘ be- 
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cause it kills the soul and deserves hell,’ these 
questions and answers occur :— 
Q. Is it a great evil to fall into mortal sin ? 
A. Yes; to fall into mortal sin is the greatest of all evils. 
Q. Where will they go to who die in mortal sin? 


A. They who die in mortal sin will go to hell for all 
eternity. 


Passing on, we find some startling specimens 
of ‘mortal sins.’ Here is one ;— 


Q. Is it a mortal sin to neglect to hear Mass on Sundays 
or Holy-days of Obligation ? : 

A. Yes; it is a mortal sin to neglect to hear Mass on 
Sundays or Holy-days of Obligation. 


In other words, to quote the definition given, 
we shall ‘go to hell for all eternity’ if we die 
neglecting to hear Mass! 


What a hideous jangling and clanging of 
priestly pots and pans! But now listen to the 
music. Fortunately it comes at the beginning (a 
lovely voluntary before O such an ugly sermon !)— 


Q. Who made you? 

A. God made me. 

Q. Why did God make you? 

A. God made me to know Him, love Him and serve 
Him in this world, and to be happy with Him for ever in the 
next. 


Q. To whose image and likeness did God make you? 

A. God made me to His own image and likeness. 

Q. Is this likeness in your body, or in your soul ? 

A. This likeness to God is chiefly in my soul ? 

Q. How is your soul like to God ? 

A. My soul is like to God because it is a spirit, and is 
‘immortal. 


Q. What do you mean when you say that your soul is 
immortal ? 

A. When I say that my soul is immortal, I mean that 
my soul can never die. 

Q. Of which must you take most care, of your body or 
of your soul ? 

A. I must take most care of my soul: for Christ has 
said; ‘What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world. 
and suffer the loss of his own soul ?’ 

Q. What must you do to save your soul ? 

A. To save my soul I must worship God by Faith, Hope 
and Charity: that is, I must believe in Him, I must hope in 
Him, and I must love Him with my whole heart. 


_ How delightful! Even a priest might excuse 
me if I make my choice, and prefer the sweet 
music to the ugly yell. If his book is inconsistent, 
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that is his affair. Sense and love will out, and 
cannot be suppressed. 


Turn to the great Established Church of 
England—the son and heir of the old-established 
Catholic Church of England. The Thirty-nine 
Articles are a part of the law of the land. The 
State is responsible for them, and they are the 
sailing orders of Her Majesty’s ecclesiastical fleet, 
Here is the Eighteenth Article ;— 


Of obtaining eternal Salvation only by the Name of Christ. 


They also are to be had accursed that presume to say, 
That every man shall be saved by the Law or Sect which he 
professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his life according to 
that Law, and the light of Nature. For holy Scripture doth 
set out unto us only the Name of Jesus Christ, whereby men 
must be saved. 


What are we to say to that? You are 
‘accursed’ if you say that a man may be saved if 
he is diligent to frame his life according to the law 
of some other church, or you are to be accursed if 
you say he may be saved if he be diligent to frame 
his life according to the light of Nature, without 
the church. I call that the cry of the savage 
surviving in the creed of the christian. 


But listen to the music:—in the Catechism 
where, after a recitation of the Commandments, 
these questions and answers occur ;— 


Q. What dost thou chiefly learn by these command- 
ments ? - 

A. I learn two things: my duty towards God, and 
my duty towards my Neighbour. 

Q. What is thy duty towards God? 

A, My duty towards God is to believe in him, to 
fear him, and to love him with all my heart, with all my mind, 
with all my soul, and with all my strength ; to worship him, to 
give him thanks, to put my whole trust in him, to call upon 
him, to honour his holy Name and his Word, and to serve him 
truly all the days of my life. 

. QQ. What is thy duty towards thy Neighbour ? 

A. My duty towards my Neighbour is to love him 
as myself, and to do to all men as I would they should do 
sunto me: To love, honour, and succour my father and mother: 
To honour and obey the King, and all that are put in authority 
under him: To submit myself to all my governours, teachers, 
‘spiritual pastors and, masters: To order myself lowly and 
Teverently to all my betters: To hurt no body by word or deed: 
To be true and just in all my dealing: To bear no malice nor 
hatred in my heart: To keep my hands from picking and 
‘stealing, and my tongue from evil-speaking, lying, and 
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slandering : To keep my body in temperance, soberness, and 
chastity: Not to covet nor desire other men’s goods; but to 
learn and labour truly to get mine own living, and to do my 
duty in that state of life, unto which it shall please God to call 
me. 

There’s music for you!—a fine old Saxon 
strain of perfect beauty. Fancy the man who 
wrote that, flinging about his curses on the diligent 
members of another church, and the lovers of 
Nature’s laws! But it probably was not the same 
man—though both curses and music appear in the 
same book. 

Turn to the powerful Presbyterian Churches’ 
of Scotland. Here is the universally used ‘ Shorter 
Catechism’ ‘for the instruction of youth and 
children.’ It claims to be printed ‘by royal 
authority.’ 

Here are three of these questions and answers: 

Q. What are the decrees of God ? 

A. The decrees of God are His eternal purpose, 
according to the counsel of His will, whereby, for His own glory 
He hath fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass. 

Q. What was the sin whereby our first parents fell from 
the estate wherein they were created? 

A. The sin whereby our first parents fell from the estate 
wherein they were created, was their eating the forbidden fruit. 

Q. What is the misery of that estate whereinto man fell? 

A. All mankind by their fall lost communion with God, 
are under His wrath and curse, and so made liable to all 


miseries in this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell for 
ever. 


What a prolonged scream! Thinkofit. God 
ordains everything that comes to pass. Adam and 
Eve ate the forbidden fruit. Therefore God 
ordained that. And then He plunges them into a 
chaos of misery, makes them liable to death, and 
sends them to ‘ the pains of hell for ever.’ What 
a hopeless chaos of sheer devilry! If God 
ordained it, why did He punish it? But, even 
though He did not ordain it, the eating of that 
fruit did not deserve all life’s miseries, death and 
‘hell. Or if it did, why should we, who did not eat 
that fruit, share that punishment ? 

But there is music too, in this awful little book: 
and again at the very beginning— 

Q. What is the chief end of man ? 


A. Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him ~ 
‘for ever. ; 
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_ Could anything be more perfect ?—if you put 
a tight meaning into the phrase ‘glorify God.’ 
To me, that means the putting man to his right 
use. God made man to be a certain kind of 
creature; and surely He glorifies his Maker if he 
truly becomes that creature. Presbytery, or no 
Presbytery: Church, or no Church: creed, or no 
creed: forbidden fruit, or no forbidden fruit: he 
best glorifies his God who presents to Him the 
sweetest manhood; and he is likeliest to ‘enjoy 
Him for ever,’ 


Pass on to the influential Wesleyan body, 
amongst whose documents I find another Catechism 
for the young ; ‘compiled and published by order 
of the Conference’—an official document. In my 
copy I find the following questions and answers ;— 

What will become of those who do not repent and 
forsake their sins, and believe in Christ, and obey him ? 

A. They who do not repent and forsake their sins, and 
believe in Christ, and obey him, when they die, will be cast 
into hell. 

Q. What sort of a place is Hell? (Think of that, asa 
question to put to a child !) 

A. Hell is a dark and bottomless pit, full of fire and 
brimstone. 

Q. How will the wicked be punished there ? 

A. The wicked will be punished in hell by having their 
bodies tormented by fire, and their souls by a sense of the 
wrath of God. (Think of a child saying that!) 

Q. How long will these torments last ? 

A. The torments of hell will last for ever and ever. 

Nothing could more plainly announce that'God 
has failed and will for ever fail. But the muddle 
and misery and cruelty and insanity of the whole 
thing culminate in the statement that it was 
through Adam and Eve eating of the forbidden 
fruit that all mankind got into their lost condition, 
because, through their fall, we are now all ‘born 
in sin,’ are ‘corrupt,’ are ‘ inclined only to evil,’ and 
are ‘ become subject to pain and death,’ from which 
awful condition we cannot save ourselves any more 
than we could help getting into it; for the child, 
after being told that through no fault of its own it 
is in the fearful predicament described, is made to 
say that it ‘cannot repent and believe’ of itself. 
_ And all this is provided ‘for children of tender 

years!’ 
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But now for the one heavenly strain of music. 
Again it comes first ;—such a sweet grace before 
such an odious and indigestible meal ! 
Does God love you ? 
and the answer is perfect ;— 
God loves every thing which He has made. 


Ah! that is a heart-searching, pathetic, and 
most enchanting answer: and it is an answer 
which answers more than this one question ; for it 
answers all the savagery I have just read from 
another part of the same document. 

I leave the Wesleyan Conference to settle the 
inconsistency. I make my choice. 

But now comes the good news. In an edition 
lately published, the savagery is all dropped out, 
and the music remains! Soit appears that our good 
friends, the Wesleyans, are also learning to make 
distinctions. In this new Catechism, be it noted, 
they have abolished the ‘ dark and bottomless pit, 
full of fire and brimstone.’ They have also dropped 
all that about ‘ the wicked’ being ‘ punished in hell 
by having their bodies tormented by fire, and their 
souls by a sense of the wrath of God.’ We con- 
gratulate them: and bid them God speed. May 
they go right on, out of all darkness into His 
marvellous light ! 


Just one reference to the Congregationalists 
who, through their Union, put forth an official 
creed, the Nineteenth Article of which reads thus ; 

They believe that Christ will finally come to judge the 
whole human race according to their works; that the bodies 
of the dead will be raised again ; and that, as the Supreme 
Judge, He will divide the righteous from the wicked, will 
receive the righteous into ‘ life everlasting,’ but send away the 
wicked into ‘ everlasting punishment.’ 

An odious statement, containing the very 
essence of condensed absurdities. Think of tell- 
ing us, in this age, that ‘the bodies of the dead 
will be raised again,’ that the whole human race 
will some day come up to Jesus for personal 
judgment, and that ‘everlasting punishment’ will 
be meted out to one half of the human race ! 

But mark the music :—again at the beginning ! 
This creed says ;— 
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They believe in One God, essentially wise, holy, just and 
good; eternal, infinite and immutable in all natural and moral 
perfections; the Creator, Supporter and Governor of all 
beings, and of all things. 

__ I advise the Congregationalists to be content 
with that, and stop there. 


I turn finally to the Baptists, and I have 
before me a venerable document called, ‘ The 
Baptist Confession of Faith,’ ‘ Thirty-two Articles’ 
—a rival to the Established Church’s thirty-nine. 
Mr. Spurgeon once sent forth a seventh edition, as. 
his defence of the Baptist faith to-day: and he 
was right. It is the honest old Baptist faith. 
What then dol find? Nothing fresh !—the same 
dismal howl or yell of the theological savage. 


As for those wicked and ungodly men whom God, as a 
righteous Judge, for former sin doth blind and harden; from 
them He not only withholdeth His grace, whereby they 
might have been enlightened in their understanding, and 
wrought upon in their hearts; but sometimes also withdraweth 
the gifts which they had, and exposeth them to such objects as. 
their corruption makes occasion of sin; and withal, gives them 
over to their own lusts, the temptations of the world, and the 
power of Satan, whereby it comes to pass that they harden: 
themselves, under those means which God useth for the 
softening of others. 

The wicked, who know not God, and obey not the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, shall be cast into everlasting torments, and 
punished with everlasting destruction, from the presence of the: 
Lord, and from the glory of his power. 


But even here I find the music. It comes 
again as the first strain,—in the chapter on ‘ Divine 
Providence.’ : 

God, the good Creator of all things, in His infinite power 
and wisdom, doth uphold, direct, dispose and govern all 
creatures and things, from the greatest even to the least, by 
His most wise and holy Providence, to the end tor the which. 
they were created, according unto His infallible foreknowledge, 
and the free and immutable counsel of His own will; to the 
praise of the glory of His wisdom, power, justice, infinite 
goodness and mercy. 

Again, I say, why not stop there, and be 
content with that ? 

In all these creeds, then, I find a deep divine 
undertone of music, in which they all agree: and 
I find in them all these four great abiding verities ; 
—that God is the Infinite Justice, Mercy, Love; 
that the human race is the object of His infinite 
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solicitude ; that, for man, goodness is vital,—the 
one essential thing; and that man is immortal— 
in the deepest things, the creature of an infinite 
hope. 

Are we to blame if we make our choice, and 
go no farther ?—if we are content with the music 
in all the creeds, and are glad to have the discords 
die? lf we turn from men who condemn, to God 
who pities, is it possible that He will cast us out 
—only because we would not think ill of Him, and 
loved and trusted Him too well? ; 


THE EVOLUTION OF CONSCIENCE 
THROUGH EXPERIENCE. 


SPOKEN AT CROYDON. 

Tue study to which I invite you this morning has, 
for its main object, the bringing into prominence 
the undoubted but much neglected law,—that 
practical morality, and social rights and obligations, 
are the natural results of experience which gradually 
compels us to note what is and what is not allow- 
able. In other words,—Morality is for the most 
part concentrated custom; custom is hardened 
utility ; and the ‘social contract ’ is the product of 
the push and pull of unbroken experience. 

The average Englishman is too apt to think 
that the heathen are in total darkness, the savage 
victims of nothing but mental blindness and moral 
chaos. He does not know, as a rule, that what 
experience and struggle and law have done for 
Englishmen, experience and struggle and law have 
largely done for Kaffirs, Red Indians and Maories., 
He would feel insulted if you told him that what 
most startles many barbarians, when they first 
come into close contact with us, is our ability to 
trick and lie. But itistrue. The Matabele may 
have been badly washed and badly dressed, but 
they were, to a large extent, simple and truthful, 
and our duplicity and cunning selfishness maddened 
and astounded them. 

Let it be admitted that they could be cruel, 
and that they were capable of many offences 
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against the ordinary regulations that with us 
govern neighbours. (But who are we to judge 
and condemn them?) Let it also be admitted 
that, even with all their simplicity, truthfulness, 
and nice sense of honour (often so much superior 
to ours), people like the Matabele greatly needed 
some features of our civilisation. Let us grant 
that it is a better thing, a higher thing, to bea 
railway porter on the Metropolitan Railway than 
a Matabele spear-carrier and hunter, and that it is 
a better thing, a higher thing, to be a lawyer’s » 
clerk than a Zulu cattle tender. It is not perfectly 
clear, but let us grant it. Let us even grant that 
it is a better thing, a higher thing, to live in a 
street blessed with all the luxuries of rattling carts, 
and reeking chimnies, and the rate-collector, than 
to live on the hill sides and have a cabin with the 
grass and the winds of heaven, and the sunshine 
all round it. It would still remain true,—(what 
our missionaries will not admit, and what the 
average conceited moral Englishman will not see) 
—that experience and custom, and social needs 
and law may have naturally grown a very service- 
able system of ethics, and a very admirable social 
code. 

And now, just at this point, I will give a brief 
reference to a deeply-thoughtful paper which 
lately appeared in The Humanitarian, on this 
subject. Mark the growth of the idea—culmin- 
ating in definite instances of beautiful morality 
amongst those who would be despised as heathen 
savages by the great British Pharisee and 
Philistine. 

Morality is the product of experience: and 
‘universal experience has taught that society with- 
out disciplined conduct is impossible.’ At first, 
the brute man did.as he pleased, but the moment 
he aggregated with others, that moment he had to 
begin to find limits and duties. 

‘Since man is a social being, the subordin- 
ation of the desires of the individual to the welfare 
-of the community, within certain limits, is abso- 
lutely imperative. The inclination of the one has 
to yield to the advantage of the many.’ qe 

‘Man is, indeed, from ignorance, or prejudice, 
‘subject to the cruelest and absurdest errors ; but, 
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however fantastic his thoughts and actions may be 
on occasion, he tends in the long-run to the prac- 
tical, to conformity with the exigencies of his 
position, and to submission in face of ‘the strong 
conditions of time and destiny.” The grim 
realities environing him compel him to press for- 
ward in the safest direction, however powerful his 
wish to revolt.’ ; 

This is, unquestionably, the genesis (what one 
might call the natural history) of morality. First 
the brute and his bone: then the man with an 
addition of cunning: then the beginnings of aggre- 
gation and society: then the speedy lessons of 
egotism and selfishness in conflict with the con- 
ditions of common life. Then agreed-upon (and at 
last agreeable) understandings as to ‘mine’ and 
‘thine,'—the precious rudiments of honesty and 
the sense of honour, or, at all events, the need of 
honesty and honour: then an unquestioned custom, 
gathering about it the sanctions and penalties of 
law : and then, probably, a religious sanction and 
authority. 

Thus, ‘each generation has its own ideal of 
virtue growing out of its own needs.’ 

Some of the shocking customs of barbarous 
peoples may be, for them, just as natural as, and 
not a bit worse than our own hangings: and it is 
most important to grasp the fact that the shocking 
Practices of barbarous peoples may co-exist with 
an almost ideal morality in some respects. 

The Paper to which I referred just now gives 
some very enlightening instances :— 

‘The Tonga Islanders, who used to strangle 
children as offerings to the gods, to save their sick 
chieftains, under the idea that it was only right to 
redeem a life of great value by despatching a less 
important member of the kindred in his place, 
were not only capable of regarding the victims 
thus sacrificed with real love and pity, they could 
also steel themselves to a personal self-sacrifice 
which might put many Europeans to shame. In 
his account of the islands, Mariner speaks of the 
chivalrous conduct of one of the natives to a 
faithless and murderous friend, and relates that 
when many of the chiefs were asked what motives 
they had for conducting themselves with propriety, 
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besides the fear of misfortunes in this life, they 
replied, “‘the agreeable and happy feeling which a 
man experiences within himself when he does any 
good action, or conducts himself nobly and gen- 
erously, as a man ought to do; and this question 
they answered as if they wondered such a question 
should be asked.’’’ 

‘One traveller in a hitherto unvisited region 
(of Bonny) having lost his gold watch and chain, 
wished to offer £30 reward for its recovery; but 
the chief of the village would not hear of sucha 
proceeding, saying that it would disgrace him for 
ever were it known that a stranger had been 
obliged to buy back his own property in his 
territory ; and, issuing a proclamation, the watch 
was soon found and returned to its owner.’ 

‘Miss Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Travels in West Africa” 
confirm the opinion of other explorers. She was 
much struck by the degeneration of the native 
tribes under the influence of civilisation. And the 
testimony of a cloud of travelled witnesses might 
be quoted to show that the sanctions which act 
with a fair degree of restraint on the higher races _ 
are powerless for good where the rigour of native 
custom formed a sufficiently effectual deterrent, 
betore the white man undermined its authority. 
The experience of many missionaries goes to prove 
that theoretical Christianity frequently fails to 
exercise the influence over the Kaffir girls, which 
the knowledge that they were worth so many cows 
to their tamily used to effect. 

‘In South America, at the present day, similar 
facts are observable. Mr. E. F. im Thurn notes 
(in “‘Among the Indians of Guiana”) that ‘the 
ordinary Indian in his natural state, and before he 
feels the influence of white men, is of decidedly 
admirable morality. There are, of course, excep-. 
tions: but such individuals are very rare, and are 
soon killed or driven out from the tribe. To 
women and children, and to those weaker than 
himself, the Indian is gentle; he is very observant 
of the rights of his equals, from whom, he, in turn 
receives a like observance To his superiors, the 
head of his family, and the headman of his settle- 
ment, he is as obedient as a good child.” In the 
absence of anything corresponding to police 
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regulations, the mutual relations in everyday life 
are very well ordered by the traditional respect 
which each individual feels for the rights of the 
others, at.d by the dread of adveise public opinion. 
Even the duty of blood-revenge greatly helps to 
keep order, as does the complete system of tit-for- 
tat, an eye for an eye, which regulates the life of 
every Indian. 

‘The savage’s idea of right and wrong 
depends on the manner of life of himself and his 
ancestors ; and, in considering his actions, we are 
bound in fairness to allow that many of his 
seemingly senseless or disgusting customs arise 
almost inevitably from bis position, or from the 
faulty though perfectly natural conclusions he has 
drawn when beginning to speculate on subjects 
which continue to offer difficulties to the keenest 
and best-trained intellects. It would also be unjust 
to deny that many of the vices fallen into by the 
savage, when thrown into contact with the crowd 
of European adventurers who press into every 
country newly opened up to the trader and sports- 
man, spring from his absolute incapacity to resist 
temptations in regard to which he has not the 
slightest inherited power of self-restraint.’ 

The typical English Christian and Philistine 
will disapprove of this consoling view of ‘the 
heathen,’ or he will not credit it. It is his settled 
conviction that the coloured races are all ‘ niggers,’ 
who, of course, are all savages. He holds that he 
has therefore a right to invade them, to dispossess 
them, to steal their cattle, to make them work for 
him, just when and how he likes. And this he 
regards, I suppose, as a proof of his superior 
morality—and a profitable working branch of his 
religion. And, all the time, the despised ‘ nigger ’ 
may be breaking his heart over what he regards 
as the callous cruelty and the treachery of the 
British thief ! 

It is entirely necessary that the English people 
should reconsider some of its late opinions and pro- 
ceedings;—that we should understand a little 
better the people we treat like wild beasts or game. 
It is necessary that we should know something of 
the great law of nature, at which we have glanced, 
—-that circumstances and experiences slowly deter~ 
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mine customs, and that some very beautiful traits 
of character can be developed without the Book 
of Common Prayer and the Book of Fashions, It 
is even necessary that we should awake to this 
serious fact, that what we conceitedly call our 
‘ civilisation’ may do as niuch harm as geod, by 
destroying simple reliances on hardly-acquired 
customs of sobriety and truthfulness, and substitu- 
ting reliances of our own which, in their cases, 
may fail. 

This study may suggest to some of us a source 
of consolation, by suggesting that the primary 
human virtues may be reached in many ways and by 
very different paths: and that there is more native 
goodness in the world than we thought. I hope it 
will also suggest to some of us the extreme 
desirability of proceeding more cautiously and 
humbly in our not very chivalrous resolve to beat 
down and take possession of the weaker races of 
the world. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY SERMONS.* 


We have no great liking for volumes of sermons. 
Asa rule they seem to us to be as unreal and as 
provoking as, say, the epistles of ‘ The complete 
letter-writer, or Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. 
They lack the convincing frankness of simple love 
of truth. Of course there are exceptions, but we 
are afraid that a certain unpleasant but, happily, 
unconscious cant is the rule. 

Nor does this apply only, perhaps not mainly, 
to old-school sermons. Some of the most aggra- 
vating sinners are to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of that strange no-man’s-land between the 
old school and the new, where hover the men 
whose hapless fate it is to be tied professionally to 
old-world creeds and phrases although, in insight 
and spirit, they belong to the present day. 

What has this to do with Canon Wilberforce’s 
Westminster Abbey Sermons? We find the 
answer somewhat difficult, though we suunply could 


* Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, by Basil Wilberforce, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, &c, London: Elliot Stock, 
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not help leading up to it. From beginning to end, 
through these eighteen sermons, we find the most 
startling attempts to use old words in new senses, 
and to glorify old doctrines while emptying them 
of their old significance. But also, from beginning 
to end, there is such.a glorious joy in the new 
thoughts and hopes, and such a brave confession 
of the real meaning of these thoughts and hopes, 
that one’s reproaches would seem fretful, and even 
one’s criticisms would seem poor. 

And yet there is the fact,—that Canon Wilber- 
force is preaching at Westminster Abbey, the 
most wonderful mixture of Darwinism, Spiritualism 
and Unitarianism ; and that the main object of 
this book seems to be to shew that he glories in it. 

The great word of the book is ‘ Incarnation,’ 
and the main thought of it is—the revelation of 
God in His Son—the Human Race, with Jesus 
Christ as the supreme ‘specimen’ man. ‘That 
will shew at once what ‘ Incarnation’ has come to 
mean with these men of the new time, This 
wants watching. It is the splendid cant of the 
hour,—to glory in ‘The Incarnation,’ until one 


would think we were worse off than ever, so far as" 


the deification of Christ is concerned: but a little 
careful watching will shew that the deity of Christ, 
in the old sense of the phrase, is being surrendered 
under cover of this delirious delight in‘ The In- 
carnation.’ 

Here are a few passages from these Sermons 
that will illustrate this. ; 


The Gospel of the Incarnation. of which St. Paul was an 
inspired missionary, descends in refreshing power as-the dew 
of heaven rests upon a living plant. Creation is merged into 
Fatherhood. The Creator is revealed in the Gospel not as an 
omnipotent sculptor forming animated statues apart from 
Himself. He is the Parent Love-Spirit, constrained by the 
law of His own nature to utter Himself, to repeat Him- 
self, in a race which in essential being is of His own 
nature. Jesus, the Eternal Reason of God made flesh, 
solves the riddle of the race. He declares that man 
has but one Father, whatever the accident of his earthly 
parentage. As spirit, he is begotten before ail worlds, while 
embodied in this world that he may be educated into perfec- 
tion by exposure to evil; and then, when we are told that 
‘the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but 
by reason of Him,’ the hearts that are learning the message 
of the Gospel answer; ‘We accept the declaration joyfully ; 
we are spirits begotten by the Father-Spirit, for awhile 
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incarnated that we may be educated for a higher sphere, made 
subject to the vanity of human birth and its consequences, 
that through the bondage of corruption we may attain to the 
conscious liberty of the glory of sonship !—(P. 4.) 

If God be the self-evolving Spirit that is in all, then, in 
the deepest, truest sense, humanity is His son. Whoever 
dares to limit Divine sonship unjustifiably narrows the sphere 
of the ‘ Divinity that stirs within us.’—(P. 25.) 

Amplius, amplius ! does the Spirit of God write over the 
portals of the Churches when they would dare to narrow the 
sonship of the race. Man. in his inmost, deepest being, is the 
highest utterance of the Absolute; man in the truest sense is 
the Word embodied.—_(P. 26.) 

What is Thy Son’s name? Speak it out to Him from 
Thy heart to-day! Thy son’s name, O God, is man; the 
human family itself, in all ages and in all conditions, the sum 
total of human flesh and blood. ...O God, alienated 
humanity may be, but it is Thy son.—(P. 26.) 

Creation is Love uttering itself, conditioning itself in a 
body, the Universe. The self-sacrifice of God is not so much 
His embodiment in one man, as His conditioning Himself 
in all men; and His Incarnation in the Perfect Man is the 
climax of His ceaseless operation in all men. The inmost 
life in everyone, the true being in everyone, is the divine 
nature, and its appointed work is to redeem the whole man to 
God.—(P. 121.) 

Jesus is the representative of the race, the first-born 
amongst many brethren, the Archetypal specimen of the 
destiny of humanity. ‘As He is, so are we in this world.’ 
And through the organic spiritual unity of the body of 
humanity the immortality of the whole race is absolutely 
guaranteed through the attained perfection and manifested 
survival of the one perfect member of the human family.—(P. 
133-) 
Was not this the Incarnation ? the Eternal One showing 
in a new way how He always has been, is now, and ever will 
be, inhabiting the human race; quickening, healing, perfect- 
ing. ‘I am come,’ He said, ‘that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.’--(P. 146.) 

God is the Evolver, and that which is evolved is the 
immortal human spirit, the deepest, truest self of man. When 
He says, ‘I came forth from the Father and came into the 
world; again I leave the world and go to the Father,’ He is 
practically condensing into a single sentence the hidden life- 
history of every human being. Again and again, in emphatic 
words that will not bear being explained away, He identifies 
Himself with the humanity He came to redeem; He speaks 
of Himself as being the representative, the promise, the 
pattern, the potency of the human race. Even in speaking of 
His own ascension He is careful to say, ‘I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father.’ 


But why should we go on quoting? We will 
only add, on this subject, that this is the basis of 
the book. — Jesus is ‘the Archetypal specimen.’ 
If you worship him, you should do so only as ‘ the 
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Jesus-Christness of God’: he is ‘ the transcendent: 
Incarnation of that Divine sonship which is the 
hereditary possession of humanity as a whole’: 
he is ‘ the guarantee, the promise, the potency, the 
representative of the race’: he is ‘God’s mani- 
fested idea of our common human nature, and the 
solution of the problem of our earthly existence.” 

As for ‘The Trinity,’ we know only a Pro- 
ducer, a Produced and a Perfecter; or ‘Power, 
Love and Holiness. But here is the exposition of 
it, as Canon Wilberforce teaches it. 


The names Father, Son and Holy Spirit are a mode of 
expressing the intense nearness that the all-inclusive Spirit 
of Love claims with every department, every need, every 
mental attitude of the life of man. In their deepest meaning 
they signify Love in essential being; Love in manifestation ; 
Love in eternal procession. They literally enwrap us, sur- 
round us, intersphere us with Love. They appeal to man to 
test in the infinity, in the endlessness of the love of the God 
who made him. They analyze the nature of God as, first, 
Eternal Substance, out of Whom all forms of existence 
emerge; Who is wholly unthinkable apart from manifestation, 
and in this connection He is named God the Father. As. 
secondly, the clothing of this Eternal Substance in all forms 
of matter and men, and the specific embodiment of so much 
of its moral qualities as can be understood by men in One 
human form, and in this connection He is named God the 
Son, as in Him the entire race is proclaimed to be an 
expression of the thought or reason of the Eternal Substance. 
And, thirdly, as the perpetual influence, or atmosphere, or 
outbreath of the Eternal Substance manifested in the Christ, 
pulsing through the spirit of man, blending his life with the- 
life of God, empowering, sanctifying, warning, attracting ; 
and in this connection He is named God the Holy Ghost. 
Moreover, this threeness presents no perplexity to the rational 
faculty, and no violation to the mental conception of unity. 

: (P. 65.) 
Possibly: but does it present no perplexity 
to the rational reader of the Articles and Creeds, 
and no suggestion of violation of vows? But that 

we leave; though the question is forced from us. 
We are sorely tempted to go on. The whole 
volume asks to be quoted. But we must stop: 
somewhere, and may as well stop here. What we 
have said might, however, convey quite a wrong 
impression if we did not add that the book isin no. 
sense controversial, and is not, in the ordinary 
sense, doctrinal. It is intensely practical and 
inspiring. The great doctrines of Evolution and 
Incarnation are used for entirely spiritual and 
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ethical ends. God is creating us: God is in us: 
God loves us: God wants us: God is trying to 
perfect us and use us :—these are the great thoughts 
of these splendid sermons. Doctrinal controversy 
seems out of place. It is not debate: it is pro- 
phecy. In that sense, we leave it ; merely adding 
that if the creeds and vows of the Established 
Church could be openly, frankly and legally altered 
in the sense of these sermons, or if the present 
creeds and vows could be made permissive and 
optional instead of imperative and binding, it 
would not be necessary for any spiritual Unitarian 
to remain outside. But what are we to do who 
_ cordially agree with Canon Wilberforce, and yet 
shudder at so much in The Book of Common 
Prayer? 


THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 

WE do not like the name the publishers and the 
public have given to this remarkable publication, 
and we hope something better will be found. But 
the work itselfis beyond all criticism and all praise, 
asa great experiment. It will do much to drive 
home certain rational conclusions about the origin 
and structure of the Bible which are undeniable, 
but which, 30 years ago, were regarded as awful. 
But we are moving just now,—thanks to the good 
old heretics ! 

The new Part, on the Psalms, is not printed 
in colours but it is very keenly interesting. The 
new translation ‘ based on the results of the ripest 
Biblical scholarship of the present generation, 
‘both in Europe and in America,’ by Mr. Horace 
Howard Furness, from the German of Dr. 
Wellhausen, is a mine of rich suggestions. Com- 
pared with it, the Authorised Version is often 
almost useless, while the Revised Version only 
halts as one who is half confused and half afraid. 
At the same time, it must be confessed that one 
shivers at certain alterations, say, for instance, in 
the 23rd Psalm. But, in the main, this is a 
scholar’s book. 

It is impossible to really review a work like 
this, in these pages. We will, however, give just 
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one glimpse of what it can do for an observant 
reader; and this glimpse is our own very first on 
opening the volume. The opening words of 
Ps. 58, in this translation, are ;— j 


Speak ye indeed what is right, ye gods? 1 

Do ye judge men 2 without partiality ? 

Nay, rather, on earth are your judgments confusion, 
Your hands weigh out what is wrong. 

The wicked 2 are by nature on a false way. 


On this passage there are two notes je 


1. The gods are not human rulers. They are the 
divinities worshiped by the heathen, and placed by JHVH 
at the head of the nation (Pss. 29, 82). They are held 
responsible for the conduct of their subjects. If they are 
righteous gods, they must maintain righteousness and justice 
within their domains. In point ot fact their rule is thoroughly 
discredited by the disorderliness and licentiousness of their 
subjects (vv. 3-5). The godly Israelites suffer greatly through 
this. Seeing then that they fail in their duty, or are incom- 
petent for their task, JHVH Himself must interpose, and 
execute justice against the heathen in order that it may be 
seen that there is one Supreme Deity upon earth who judges, 

2. The wicked here and the men of v. I, are the heathen. 


This is all highly intelligible and interesting, 
But this is what the Authorised Version makes of 
those opening verses ;— 

Do ye indeed speak righteousness, O congregation? do 
ye judge uprightly, O ye sons of men? 

2 Yea, in heart ye work wickedness; ye weigh the 
violence of your hands in the earth. 

3 The wicked are estranged from the womb, 

The sense is utterly absent. The Revised 
Version, as we have said, is confused. and afraid. 
Here are its translation and its signs of distress in 
the margin ; — 


1 Do ye indeed 2 in silence 
speak righteousness ? 

Do ye ’ judge uprightly, O 
ye sons of men ? 

Yea, in heart ye work 
wickedness ; 

Ye weigh out the violence 
of your hands in the earth. 

The wicked are estranged 
from the womb. 


1 Or, Is the righteousness 
ye should speak dumb ? 

2 Or, as otherwise read, 
O ye gods, or, O ye mighty 
ones. 

8 Or, judge uprightly the 
sons of men. 


A careful study of this instance will indicate 
a good dealas to. the value and interest of this 


finely modern work. 


In this same Psalm, verse 9, in the Authorised 


Version reads ;— 
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Before your pots can feel the thorns, he shall take them 
away as with a whirlwind, both living, and in his wrath. 


Our new translation reads ;— 


Ere your kettles can feel the fire ot the thorn-bush, he 
will blow it away, be it green or be it burning. 

The Notes may well say of this verse, ‘ The 
Received Text is unintelligible.’ 

The book is beautifully produced, with many 
illustrations, and is published by J. Clarke & Co., 
Fleet Street, London. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


A very strong effort is being made to save the 
Palace, at Sydenham, from even the risk of being 
lost to the country. It isa pity it cannot be made 
to ‘ pay’ without the intervention of public bodies 
or the State. 

One of the chief attractions of the Palace is 
its music, The great festivals are well known, 
and the remarkable Saturday afternoon concerts, 
arranged and conducted by Mr. Manns, are almost 
as wellknown. These are of a very high order. 
One lately given, in memory of Beethoven, im- 
pressed us deeply. _ 

The leading feature of that concert was the 
great Concerto for Orchestra and Violin. The 
violinist was Lady Hallé, whose performance on 
this occasion was memorable. Nothing could 
have been more artistic than her playing, and 
nothing could possibly have exceeded the enthu- 
siasm of her welcome. There is something very 
beautiful in this personal recognition of old 
favourites by admirers who become impersonal 
friends, and grateful friends, too. 

For seriousness, intellectuality and simplicity, 
Dr. Joachim and Lady Hallé may be classed 
together,—as free from any sign of affectation as 
from any trace of trick: and yet how unlike! 
The one gives us all the massive strength of the 
scholarly brain ; the other all the fervour, brilliance, 
emotion and delicacy of the womanly soul. The 
one satisfies all our critical faculties or our know- 
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ledge; the other—believe it who can, but it is true 
—wins tears. There were many in that great 
audience on the Beethoven day who will never 
forget the profound or enchanting revelations of 
that mighty Concerto. 


Another strong point in the programme was 
the splendid singing of the Aria, ‘Primo Amore,’ 
by Miss Marie Berg. The announcement was 
made that this was probably the first public 
performance of the Aria in England. If so, Miss 
Berg has done England a great service as a 
musical missionary ; and it is to be hoped that all 
musical England will bear her in mind, and in 
close connection with this intensely serious and yet 
most beautiful composition. The quality of Miss 
Berg’s voice is entirely suited to it, as, added to its 
marvellous range, every note is mellow, rich, and 
under perfect control, with not a trace of the too- 
common shrill soprano scream, which ought never 
to come near Beethoven. It is a voice which, in 
music, is on the same plane as Rossetti’s pictures 
are in art. 


A greater contrast to the Concerto there 
could not have been than the Overture to Goethe’s 
Drama of ‘Egmont.’ That was subtile and 
involved ; this, tremendously obvious. The various 
themes pass like characters that tramp or glide 
across the well-lit stage. The story is told, in 
short and crisp descriptive scenes ;—the strenuous 
clash and clang of the struggle, the suggestion of 
deep and tender human interest at the heart of it, 
the death of the hero, followed by the loveliest of 
laments, speedily passing on to renewed struggle, 
culminating in the triumph of a great cause. 
This excitingly dramatic overture was brilliantly 
rendered by an orchestra which now no one need 
wish better; and, at its close, one almost forgave 
the noisy acknowledgments flung out by most of 
the audience to Mr. Manns. They were not a 
bad response to the closing strains of mingled 
defiance and joy of victory. 


On the whole, it was Beethoven’s apiotaal 
beauty that seemed to be ‘The Lesson for the 
Day.’ The well-known head suggests masterful 
force, but the music suggests more than that. 
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He had all Mozart’s melodious gaiety and all 
Schubert's pathetic mystery, plus all that his head 
suggests, of depth, audacity and will :—in truth, 
a mighty master, and not least a master of the 
tenderest and deepest longings and emotions of the 
soul, 


A ‘BRILLIANT VICTORY’? 

So the Queen thought, who hastened to telegraph 
her joy at ‘the brilliant victory’ in the Soudan: 
and the newspapers lauded it to the skies. But is 
there not something rather ridiculous about our 
self-glorification over that victory? Apart from all 
christian, humanitarian and ethical considerations, 
is there not something mean or silly in all this 
swagger? Woulda true sportsman, armed with a 
breech-loader, brag that he had conquered a 
crossing sweeper, armed only with a broom ? 

What is the honest truth? The Reuter 
telegram told it in two short extracts which really 
contain the vital part of the odious story :— 

The disposition of the forces was as follows :—Twenty- 
four guns under Colonel Long were on the right flank, and 
twelve Maxims were divided among the right and left flanks 
and the centre. By.these the whole of Mahmoud’s front was 
raked before the assault began. 

TI rode all round Mahmoud’s zareba, behind the stockade, 
and all over the Dervish camp. The rifle pits there and the 
intrenchments were literally choked full of dead, while outside 
of the zareba on the southern side, for a distance of fifty 
yards, the ground was strewn with hundreds of dead. The 
five of shrapnel and case shot just before the charge of the 
infantry accounted for the great execution done. 

Another account says that the Dervish camp 
was exposed to ‘the most terrible bombardment 
that any camp has sustained in modern times.’ 

There we have it. It was just the Afridi 
slaughter over again, but more successful. 

The guns and maxims were all on one side! 
In perfect security and at our leisure, we simply 
deliberately grind out sufficient terror, blood and 
death ; and then, all fresh, we make our rush upon 
demoralised and decimated men. Where is the 
‘glory’ of it? Machinery did it; not men. 

It may be entirely necessary that we should 
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slaughter 3,000 Dervishes in one day; and it may 
have been a specially blessed thing that we were 
able to do this on Good Friday, the day kept in 
memory of the great self-sacrifice; but it is hardly 
a deed which should be greeted with delirious joy. 
At best, it was an awful necessity, especially as the 
conventional cant about ‘ fighting for your country’ 
could not by any ingenuity be made to apply. 

Yes: it may have been as brutally necessary 
as it was mechanically successful ; but, for all that, 
it was Hell. ; 


FOR JENNY AND JOHN. 


GRAMMAR. 


In the opinion of all boys and most girls, the word 
‘Grammar’ is perhaps the most disagreeable word 
in this or any other language. If they could only 
get at the man who invented it! But no one ever 
invented it. It invented itself. In other words, it 
could not help being what it is :—just so, and no 
other way. In fact, all this talk about the 
nuisance of Grammar is just fudge and fiddlesticks. 
Of course there have been some. dry and crusty 
people who have made it dulland stupid; and that 
always was a pity: but blame the dry and crusty 
for that, and not the really jolly thing itself. Yes! 
Grammar is a ‘ jolly’ thing, and if the right people 
taught it we should want neither books nor ‘lines.’ 
‘No books!’ Certainly not. It ought to be all 
talked out; and a good half of it should make you 
laugh. But fancy laughing in school ! Why not? 
He who laughs learns. 

Now here are our old friends (or enemies), — 
Noun, ADJECTIVE, PRONOUN, VERB, ADVERB, for 
instance. What a jolly little lot they are! and 
every one just as natural as CHOCOLATES, TOFFY, 
MARBLES, BICYCLES and NuTS,—which, by the way, 
are all nouns. 

Of course it’s rather a pity they are Latin, 
but so are lots of our words that laugh and make 
themselves very much at home. And, after all, 
they are really extremely convenient. Suppose we 
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try to turn them into English. We should perhaps 
have to say, NAME: TACKED TO THE NAME: INSTEAD 
OF THE NAME: WORD OF ACTION: TACKED ON TO THE 
WORD OF ACTION. But somehow that looks clumsy: 
and really the little old regiment look better. 

But that is just what they stand for. Noun 
only means, name of a thing: ADJECTIVE means 
word of quality put to the name of a thing: 
PRONOUN means, a word standing for the name of a 
thing: VERB means the name of an action: ADVERB 
means, word of quality put to the name of an action. 
Now, all that is ‘as plain as a pikestaff,’ and the 
whole of it can be entirely mastered in about the 
same time it takes to eat a decent dinner. 

And it’s all so natural! We just now men- 
tioned nuts. Now really the whole of it is in 
that nut. ‘Youcan put it in a nutshell,’ as the 
proverb has it. There hangs a nut on the tree. 
That is all the book we want. Nut is its name. 
That name is a NoUN, just as the name of anything 
is a NouN ;—Fish, honey, salts, oyster, blue-bottle, 
bicycle—well, all things. But that is not all. The 
nut has qualities. It is brown. Good, that’s a 
quality, and the names of qualities are all 
ADJECTIVES, that is, words put to the name to 
describe the things The nut is also hard; that 
also is an ADJECTIVE. It is probably also nice: that 
is another apjecrive. In fact all the words that 
express its qualities are ADJECTIVES. 

Suppose then we begin to talk or write about 
the nut. For instance, we say or we write,—‘ The 
brown nut grows on a wild tree, the nut is good for 
food, the nut is ripe in October.’ But that some- 
how sounds wrong. We don’t want to go on 
saying ‘nut,’ ‘nut,’ ‘nut’ allalong. So wesay ‘it’ 
now and then instead. Now that word’‘it’ isa 
PRONOUN, or a word used instead of the noun, and 
very convenient the pronoun is. What could we 
do without ‘he,’ ‘ she,’ ‘it,’ ‘ they,’ ‘them,’ and so 
on? A pretty pickle we should be in, having to 
repeat the noun every time, over and over again! 
So, instead of what we wrote just now, we can 
say, with the help of the pronoun, ‘ The brown nut 
grows on a wild tree. It is good for food, and is 
ripe in October ’ :—very much nicer ! 

But that is not quite all. We have the name 
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of the nut (a noun), the qualities of the nut (ad- 
jectives), and a useful word to use occasionally 
instead of the noun (pronoun): but the nut is doing 
something, and we want a word to describe the 
words that tell of actions. Well, to begin with, 
the nut grows. ‘Grows’ is not the name of a 
thing: it is not a quality of the thing: it is not a 
word used instead of the name of a thing: it is 
something fresh : it is the name of an action. All 
names of actions are verBs. ‘The nut grows,” 
‘The nut ripens,’ ‘The nut falls’ :—so then, 
‘grows,’ ‘ ripens’ and ‘ falls’ are, of course, VERBS. 

But actions have qualities as well as things. 
We may say ‘The nut grows slowly.’ ‘ Slowly ’” 
is a word added to the verb (and we callit apvERB), 
just as ‘brown’ is a word added to the noun 
(which we then call an apjective, only they might 
have called it apNoun, if they had had their wits 
about them). So then, here we have it all—‘ The 
nut grows slowly; it is nearly brown.’ 

The little word ‘ The’ we have not mentioned. 
It is a tremendously useful fellow, with its brother 
‘a’ or ‘an,’ and, though it is so enormously useful, 
we Call it only an ARTICLE. 

Here they are then, all set out :— 


DHE 3 ee Article: 
NUD sa 2) Noun: 
GROWS... Verb. 
SLOWLY ... Adverb. 
AD ee SNe Deamon. 
Sea nekee Se Neer py: 
NEARLY ... Adverb. 
BROWN ... Adjective. 


He or she who sees and knows all this 
thoroughly (and it’s as easy as playing at skittles) 
will have a good stock-in-trade as a decent 
grammar boy or girl. 


A GLIMPSE. 
As our readers know, it is not our custom to 
publish praises of THz Cominc Day and its long- 
suffering editor. We are far more ready to show 
up a howler or to let a deserter speak. But the 
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following is a temptation which we cannot resist. 
It is from a good Scotchman in the far North. 
Years ago, we knew well that bracing Northern 
note, and miss it much in these less robust and 
less hearty Southern lands. 


Please continue to send THe Cominc Day, as we would 
not miss it for all the other religious literature combined that 
comes to our house. So fresh and breezy, it is like a waft off 
the mountain top, or from the sea; and so plain. a plain man 
can run and read. Too many of our would-be leaders choke 
us up with sentences that require more thinking and scholarship 

than the like of us can bestow; so it turns out they too often 
' miss their course by aiming too high. Well, we find youcan 
pull down most of these chaps with long pinions, and sit on 
them when they come down. 

THE Comine Day is a fine example of a very enlightened 
teligious outlook. Its teaching is pure religion, and man needs 
no higher guide to soul progress and the realisation of heaven 
upon earth ;—a wee bit of it, at least as much as we can find 
room for, among the worries of life’s path. If it were not for 
the worries, we would have room for a lot more, we think. 
And yet would it be so? Is it not the worries that give us the 
glimpses of the sweet rest beyond that make us grip, with 
closer fist, the bright, fleeting vision that sometimes opens to 
our view, lifting the veil where we, may-be, catch glimpses of 
the ‘loved and lost awhile’ ? 

Many thanks, dear Sir, for sending on to us your cheerful 
thoughts from month to month. We wish you good health 
and the continuance of aclear and level brain. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


LATTER-DAY READING.—The Humanitarian is not far out 
when it says; ‘If anything was needed to show the degraded 
taste of the public it would be found in the extraordinary 
success of what are called “popular magazines”’ and sen- 
sational works of fiction. On the other hand, really serious 
and thoughtful publications, contributed to, or written wholly 
by, some of the greatest minds of the age, meet with 
but scanty measure ot success. A striking instance of this has 
lately been given by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has stated 
that his first work ‘‘ Social Statics,” which some still think his 
best, was printed in an edition of 750, and it took fourteen 
years to sell that limited number of copies; of the ‘‘ Principles 
of Psychology” it took twelve and a half years to sell some 
600 copies, and Mr. Spencer found that he lost nearly £1,200 
in fifteen years in trying to interest Englishmen in the 
philosophy of evolution. Indeed, John Stuart: Mill enabled 
Herbert Spencer to bring out hisbooks. It has been the same 
throughout the history of literature and science: really good 
publications are appreciated only by the thinking few—to the 
general public they are merely pearls before swine. John 
Addington Symonds, one of the most brilliant writers of the 
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age, made little or nothing out of his books. Milton, we all 
know, sold ‘‘ Paradise Lost” for a mere song, and if he had 
written it to-day it is quite possible that he might not have 
found a publisher at all; Hegel, the great thinker, died in 
poverty. But on the other hand, successful novelists, who 
tickle the ear of the public, sell their hundred thousands, and 
popular prints which pander to the low taste of the day 
attain a gigantic circulation.’ 


BiackeuarDs at PLay.—The following satire, by the 
Rey. A. Harvie, lately appeared in The Newcastle Leader — 
‘I have seen no notice in your paper of a series of. events 
which took place this week at Alnwick, and which well 
deserves the attention of all lovers of bravery. A number of 
very fierce and powerful creatures have for months past been 
preying upon the inhabitants of this neighbourhood. At last, 
by what means is not clearly known, no less than three hun. 
‘dred of these formidable enemies were captured, and some 
fifteen or twenty of the bravest men of these Northern coun- 
ties undertook, at considerable personal risk, their immediate 
destruction. At a given signal each of the creatures was 
released one by one from specially prepared cages, and, 
regardless of the fact that at any moment his own life might 
have been sacrificed by the Savage onslaught of the enraged 
captive now set free, every one of the men engaged faced his foe, 
and with but few exceptions brought it to the ground. A local 
publican and his friends have awarded some small trophies to 
those who succeeded in killing the largest number ; but I am 
sure your readers will be anxious that the people of Alnwick, 
and,*indeed, of the whole county, should have an oppor- 
tunity of testifying their high appreciation of the courageous 
conduct of those sportsmen who on Wednesday and Thursday 
last so valiantly overcame three hundred poor pigeons let 
loose from traps a few yards away from their guns.’ 


‘IF EVER THERE WAS ONE.’—Mr. Voysey has gone about 
as far as any one could go in his denunciation of the Jesus of 
the Gospels. He now seems to doubt whether he ever lived 
at all. This is the concluding sentence of one of his late 
sermons on the subject ;—‘ For the real Jesus of Nazareth, if 
ever there was one, I have only feelings of the profoundest 
pity. For never was man more untairly, cruelly treated by . 
his own friends than was the Christ by the Evangelists.’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


A Discourse by Mr. J. Page Hopps, on ‘ Strengthening 
the things that remain,’ can be had from 216, South Norwood 
Hill, London, S.E. Twopence ; post free. 

‘TALES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT.’ By F. J. Gould. 
Price 2s. London: Watts & Co. A very noticeable book, 
indeed. Perhaps everybody could find in it something not 
acceptable ; but, on the other hand, no sensible person could 
fail to see its frequent beauty, illumination and virile power. 
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It ought, perhaps, to be said that Mr. Gould has a very 
strongly-marked rationalistic bias. In any case, however, the: 
work deserves consideration from all serious parents and 
teachers. Mr. Gould is or was a well-seasoned and accom- 
plished teacher, and thoroughly knows what the youngster 
need. The book is well printed and usefully bound. 


‘Do THE RicHT. A book for the little ones.’ By 
A.L.C. London: The Sunday School Association. A 
sweet and winsome little book ;—perhapsa trifle too didactic,— 
Be this and Be that, all the way through. But everything is 
just what we ought to ‘ be,’ and so there can be no harm done. 
It is just a cataract of stories—short and to the point ;—very 
good for children from six to nine; and not at all bad for big 
children from 16 to 39 or, for all we know, from 60 to 90. It 
is all only a matter of expression, after all. 


EVERY DAY WITH THOREAU. 


MAY. 


Implacable is love,— 

Foes may be bought or teased 
From their hostile intent, 

But he goes unappeased 


Who is on kindness bent. 
—Friendship.. 


1—Nature will bear the closest inspection ; she invites us to- 
lay our eye level with the smallest leaf, and take an insect 
view of its plain. She has no interstices; every part is. 
full of life—Nat. Hist. of Mass. 


2—The ultimate expression or fruit of any created thing is a 
fine effluence which only the most ingenuous worshiper 
perceives, at a reverent distance from its surface even. 
Science is often like the grub which, though it may have 
nestled in the germ of a plant, has merely blighted or 
consumed it, never truly tasted it—Only that intellect 
makes any progress toward conceiving of the essence. 
which at the same time perceives the effluence.—Spring. 


3—Thoughts accidentally thrown together become a frame in 

_ which more may be developed and exhibited. Perhaps 
this is the main value of a habit of writing and keeping a 
journal—that is, we remember our best draught and stimu- 
late ourselves.—Diary. 


4—I wish to suggest that a man may be very industrious and. 
yet not spend his time well.—Life without Principle. 
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5—It is remarkable that the highest intellectual moods which 


j the world tolerates is the perception of the truth of the. 


most ancient revelations, now in some respects out of 


date ; but any direct revelation, any original thought, it. 


hates like virtue.— Autumn. 


6—A man is rich in proportion to the number of things 


which he can afford to let alone.—Letter. 


7—Flowers must not be too profuse and obtrusive, else they 
acquire the reputation of weeds. Summer. 


8—It is not worth the while to go round the world-to count 


the cats in Zanzibar.— Walden. 


‘9—If you chance to live and move and have your being in. 
that thin stratum in which the events that make the news 
transpire, —thinner than the paper on which it is printed,’ 


—then these things will fill the world for you; but if you 
soar above or dive below that plane, you cannot remember 
nor be reminded of them.—Yankee in Canada. 


10o—The doctrines of despair, of spiritual or political tyranny 
or servitude, were never taught by such as shared the 
serenity of nature.—Nat. Hist. of Mass. 


11—The mystery of the life of plants is kindred with that of 
our own lives, and the physiologist must not presume to 
explain their growth according to mechanical laws, or as 
he would explain a machine of his own making. We 
Thust not expect to probe with our fingers the sanctuary of 
any life whether animal or vegetable. If we do we shall 
discover nothing but surface still.— Spring. 


12—There is no beauty in the sky, but in the eye that sees it. 
Health, high spirits, serenity, are the great landscape 
painters.— Autumn. 


413—Every people have gads to suit their circumstances; the 
Society Islanders have a god called Toahitu, in shape like 
a dog; he saved such as were in danger of falling from 
rocks and trees. I think that we can do without him, as 
we have not much climbing to do.— Week. 


14—Of two men, one of whom knows nothing about a subject, 
and, what is extremely rare, knowsthat he knows nothing, 
and the other really knows something about it but thinks 
that he knows all, what great advantage has the latter 
over the former? Which is the better to deal with ?— 
Spring. 


15-—It is the living spirit of the tree, not its spirit of turpen: 
tine, with which I sympathise, and which heals my cuts. 
It is as immortal as I am, and perchance will go to as high 
a heaven, there to tower above me still.— Maine Woods. 


16—Woe to him who wants a companion, for he is unfit to be 
the companion even of himself.—Summer. 
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17—In human intercourse the tragedy begins, not when there 
is misunderstanding about words, but when silence is not 
understood. Then there can never be an explanation. 
What avails it that another loves you if he does not 
understand you? Such love is a curse.—Week. 


18—Men will travel to the Nile to see the lotus flower, who 
have never seen in their glory the lotuses of their native 
streams. — Summer. 


t9—True kindness is a pure divine affinity, not founded upon 
human consanguinity. It is a spirit, not a blood relation, 
superior to family and station.— True Kindness. 


20—Live free, child of the mist. He for whom the law is 
made, who does not obey the law, but whom the law 
obeys, reclines on pillows of down, and is wafted at will 
whither he pleases; for man is superior to all laws, both 
of heaven and earth, when he takes his liberty.—Spring. 


21—The blue bird carries the sky on his back.—Diary. 


22—Nature made ferns for pure leaves to show what she 
could do in that line.—Diary. 


23—The only prayer for a brave man is to be a-doing. This 
is the prayer that is heard. ... God cannot give us 
any other than self-help.—Autumn. 


24—Just as earnest as your life is, so deep is your soil. It 
strong and deep, you will sow wheat and raise bread of 
life in it.—Autumn. 


25—All good things are cheap, all bad are very dear.—Spfring. 


26—What would the days, what would our life be worth, if 
some nights were not dark as pitch, of darkness tangible 
that you can cut with a knife? How else could the light 
in the mind shine? How should we be conscious of the 
light of reason? If it were not for physical cold, how 
should we have discovered the warmth of the affections ? 
—Spring. 

27—There is no scent in Society so wholesome as that of the 
pines, nor any fragrance so penetrating and restorative as 
the life-everlasting in high pastures.—Nat. Hist. of Mass. 


28—There are a thousand hacking at the branches of evil to 
one who is striking atthe root, and it maybe that he who 
bestows the largest amount of time and money on the 
needy is doing the most by his mode of life to produce 
the misery which he strives in vain to relieve.—Dzary. 


29—Bring a spray from the wood, or a crystal from the brook, 
and place it on your mantel, and your household orna- 
ments will seem plebeian beside its nobler fashion and 
bearing.—Nat. Hist. of Mass. 


30—Society affects to estimate men by their talents, but really 
feels and knows them by their character.—Spring. 


31—This is the crying sin of the age, this want of faith in the 
prevalence of aman. Nothing can be effected but by one 
man. He who wants help wants everything.—Diary. 


; 
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WHAT WOULD YOU THINK? 


Ir an inspired master-hand should trace, 

And carve, all patiently and with skilful care, 
The perfect features of a perfect face, 

Until it stood before him, passing fair ; 
And, when completed, he should fiercely take 

His hammer, and, with unremorseful blow, 
Into confused and formless atoms break 

The shapely image we admired so, 

What would you think, my friends? 


And if an artist on his canvas drew 
A picture which the critics joined to say 
Was true to nature—from the sky of blue 
To the small grass-blade growing by the way ; 
And, then, in frantic mood, his brush should fling 
Upon the painting, blurring from the sight 
All of the beauty that had made a thing 
Of purest rapture and of chaste delight, 
What would you think, my friends ? 


And if a man should think a lofty thought, 

That would become a blessing to mankind, 
And into rhythm the idea wrought, 

In language from all foreign dross refined, 
And then should hold it to the candle-light, 

While the white parchment into blue smoke curled, 
Till naught was left us of a song that might 

Have sung itself forever ’round the world, 

What would you think, my friends ? 


And if a builder reared a temple, white, 
Superb and beautiful, with dome and tower, 
And shrines that blazed with many a jewel bright, 
And pillars twined with many a gracious flower; 
And then himself should take a torch, and fire 
The structure he had made with pain and cost, 
And while the flames were wrapping base and spire, 
Should look with calmness on the marvel lost, 
What would you think, my friends ? 


Then. if a God of mercy and of love 
In His own image should a man create, 
Furnished with life from altar-flames above, 
And yet the helpless toy of trifling Fate ; 
Suppose this man, all full of life and strong, 
And loving, in a frenzied moment fell, 
And that his Maker for this only wrong, 
Should damn him to the very depths of Hell, 
What would you think, my friends ? 


The statue fair, the picture and the verse, 

The temple, too, you all would mourn; and then 
Creators and destroyers you would curse 

As the most foolish or the worst of men. 
And yet some men have dared to say 

That God is like to these; that He will fashion 
A host of human beings from the clay, 

But to condemn them in an hour of passion ! 


What do you think, my friends? —W. H. HERNAN. 


